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psycho-physical idealism, seems best to answer the conditions. The thing- 
in-itself symbolized by the brain is not a reality other than the accom- 
panying consciousness, and the relation between it and the brain is that 
of reality and perception. The brain, phenomenally, is only the shadow 
cast on a consciousness; really, it is consciousness itself — it means or 
symbolizes a conscious state for the state observing it, whether that state 
be its real self or another. Phenomenally, then, the brain process is 
later than the mental, since it is the effect of the latter upon some mind, 
and is mediated by a physiological process requiring time; really, it is 
simultaneous with it since they are identical. Under either aspect, the 
term ' parallel ' fails to describe the relation, but it serves to note that 
the brain is not a thing in causal relations with the mind. When, for 
instance, I perceive a desk it is not that the perceived object desk acts 
on my mind but that the real desk affects real retinas and these act upon 
real nerve fibers and these stimulate a real brain, which is my conscious- 
ness itself. Thus the principle of the conservation of energy is not 
violated since it holds of the phenomenal material series, and yet the 
efficiency of consciousness is vindicated, for the real process is between 
the psychical things-in-themselves. 

Without pressing any of the serious difficulties which arise in the 
working out of this conception, and applying only the author's own 
standard, this pan-psychist conception seems to be no more adequate a 
solution than that of the interactionist. The concepts of mind and brain 
remain just as disparate, and their relation just as inexplicable, when we 
call them thing and symbol, as when we think them as two realities. 
How mind can act on mind and produce symbols so utterly unlike itself 
remains as much of a problem as ever, while the empirically concrete 
way in which the whole theory is conceived makes the logical solution 
hopeless. Although the categories of thing and quality are discarded, 
the relation of knowledge to its object is thought in apparently spatial 
terms. There seems a failure to appreciate the logical significance of 
the psychological point of view. 

Norman Wilde. 

The University of Minnesota. 

Theism. Borden P. Bowne. New York, Cincinnati and Chicago, 
American Book Company. 

Professor Bowne has revised his older work on the ' Philosophy of 
Theism ' and has added about fifty per cent, of new matter dealing espe- 
cially with ' the arguments from epistemology and metaphysics.' Thus 
changed, the work has to do chiefly with ' the nature and value of theistic 
logic' Kant's position, that the ontological argument proves nothing 
and that the teleological and the cosmological arguments depend upon 
it, is accepted so far that the proof for the existence of God is admitted 
to be not demonstrative but to rest upon the assumption of the existence 
of a perfect being. But ' essentially the same postulate underlies our 
whole mental life ' and ' this element of faith can not be escaped in any 
field of thought,' hence we must seek the ' practical and vital basis of 
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belief ' and understand that ' logic has only a regulative function with 
respect to the great beliefs by which men and nations live.' " The con- 
clusion is that theism is the fundamental postulate of our total life. 
It can not, indeed, be demonstrated without assumption, but it can not 
be denied without wrecking all our interests." 

Religion is a fact of man's nature, and is neither explicable by its 
first appearances, nor is it identical with any of its forms, but it is man's 
instinctive response to the world without and within him. The scholar 
is to investigate the rational grounds for this religious response, and he 
finds that it centers in theistic belief. Investigation may show such a 
belief to be ' absurd or contradictory,' or it may be related only to the 
religious sentiment ' without any significance for pure intellect,' or it 
may ' appear as the demand of our whole nature ' and this last ' the course 
of our study must show,' for ' our nature reaches out after God so nat- 
urally ' that we have a basis for theistic belief as certain as is the basis 
for our intellectual systematization of the universe. With such a start- 
ing point the logical method will not be that of ' rigor and vigor ' which 
admits ' nothing that can be doubted ' but its opposite which doubts ' noth- 
ing except for reasons ' ; this too being the method of all fruitful science 
which leaves the other to the a priorist in his closet, for the scientific 
man often does not so much as know the difficulties which the theorist 
with his method of ' rigor and vigor ' can bring against his argument. 

As cognitive beings we desire to know and we assume that the universe 
is comprehensible. So we work over reality as it is immediately given us 
and construct a rational system, thus gaining two realms of reality, one 
as it is immediately given us and the other as it is worked over by our 
minds. But science takes the latter as truth and the former merely as 
appearance, projecting our mental nature and subjective interests upon 
nature as indeed we must unless we are prepared to renounce the search 
for truth and to give up science. 

As moral and religious beings we follow the same process, that is, we 
add moral and religious worlds to the cognitive. In all three we are 
forced on by the needs of our nature, in all there is the same assumption, 
in all there is the same impossibility of rigid proof, against all the same 
difficulties may be urged, and in all fruitful results are attained only as 
men follow nature, and seek to realize that which shall satisfy their needs. 

Turning then to the argument Professor Bowne follows Lotze in put- 
ting the argument for unity in the foreground and in basing it also on 
the solution of the problem of action and interaction. He recalls Lotze 
again in his argument for the personality of God as he shows that ' com- 
plete personality is possible only to the Absolute.' The conclusion of the 
whole matter is as follows : " Of all these ideals which rule our life 
theism is the supreme manifestation sum and source. The cognitive 
ideal of the universe, as a manifestation of the Supreme Reason, leads 
to theism. The moral ideal of the universe, as a manifestation of the 
Supreme Righteousness, leads to theism. The practical ideal of a ' far-off 
divine event to which the whole creation moves ' leads to theism." So 
far as logic goes the arguments against theism, to say the least, are not 
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more cogent than those for it, while the anti-theistic systems deny these 
great needs of our higher nature. 

The book is a vigorous discussion and will serve the purpose its author 
has in view, but it is not a distinct contribution to the philosophy or to 
the logic of theism. The difficulty is that it is the old argument ' re- 
written and extended ' while science demands a new study throughout and 
not a going over again of the old ground. The scientist undoubtedly 
projects himself upon the world and takes his reconstruction of reality 
as truth. But he can ignore this fact and with it all the theoretical 
difficulties urged with ' rigor and vigor,' or if he listen to them he is not 
seriously disturbed, though he may find no answer. For he is concerned 
chiefly with that which is proximate, and the rest is in a background 
more or less dim. He may be a monist, but it does not occur to him to 
doubt the experimental method or the value of his results because Pro- 
fessor James suggests that pluralism may have much to urge in its behalf. 
But the theologian has his monism in the front of his discussion, so that 
even Professor Bowne must begin with it. The scientific man will not 
deny interaction even though he can not argue how it must be in the 
nature of things, but to the theist our intellectual sanity is threatened 
if we doubt the ultimate unity. The showing that science also must use 
the same metaphysical arguments if it is to continue truly sane and 
sound is conclusive, that is, if the scientific man is to follow out his 
science into metaphysics. But it is not so apparent if he be content to 
remain ' practical.' The difficulty in short is this, science deals with the 
immediate and the practical, leaving ultimate questions to an ultimate 
philosophy, while theology thrusts the ultimate questions into the fore- 
ground and declares that all our interests depend upon the acceptance of 
certain solutions. 

The reply to science, that its difficulties are as great, is not quite 
relevant, for it gets on very well without waiting for a discussion of 
unity, nor of the absolute, but theism must discuss them, for it puts them 
into its definition and declares God to be Absolute, Infinite and Personal. 
This definition of God is from scholasticism, its attempted definition of 
a perfect being, and its proper proof is scholastic, the proof which Pro- 
fessor Bowne so much dislikes with its method of ' rigor and vigor.' To 
maintain the definition and to discard its method of proof is impossible. 
Kant attempted it without success and those who follow him do not suc- 
ceed where he failed. To give up the metaphysical proofs for a meta- 
physical conception, and then to attempt to maintain the conception as 
reality on practical grounds is to involve oneself in difficulty. Is it true 
that man's religious nature demands this concept of the metaphysical 
absolute, or does man's religious nature gain its gratification in many 
ways ? 

The theist argument should be restated, after a study of the whole 
subject from the point of view of the philosophy of religion. But this 
will involve a renewed study of the concept, God, and with it a reconsid- 
eration of the most fundamental positions of theology. For such an 
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investigation we wait, and we wish Professor Bowne would devote his 
high powers to it. 

George Wm. Knox. 
Union Theological Seminary. 

Wirtschaft und Philosophie. II. Die Philosophic u. die Lelensauffassung 

der germanisch-romanischen Volker auf Grund der Oesellschaftlichen 

Zustdnde. Dr. Abr. Eleutheropulos. Berlin, Ernst Hofmann & 

Co. 1901. Demy 8vo. Pp. 15 + 421. 

The thesis, as suggested by the title, is the dependence of the philos- 
ophy of an age upon its social, and especially its economic, conditions. 
This dependence is due to the fact that in all philosophy, even in the 
field of mathematics, thought marches under the banner of sentiment. 
The author believes that in this present age there is hope that man will 
take a purely scientific view of things; and it may be said that it is his 
purpose to forward that end. 

The present age is depicted as the ' bloom ' (Bliitezeit) of the German 
nation proper, corresponding to the days of Macedonian dominion. But 
the crowning bloom of the European peoples, corresponding to the Peri- 
clean age, extended from 1670 to 1730 — the age of Louis XIV. The mark 
of flourishing periods and peoples is the presence among them of an order 
attained by fierce strife. The existence of this order, however, and the con- 
sequent welfare and refinement, produce a quick decay ; first the weak, and 
then the strong but surfeited, adopt and preach doctrines of self -negation. 
And these classes, the victors and the vanquished in the strife that pro- 
duced the period of bloom, are always found therein, always corrupt it. 
With renewal of strife may come regeneration, and finally another ' Bliite- 
zeit.' At present, socially the movement and contention is towards a 
democracy, in which the weapons, I take it, wielded by the destined victors, 
are those of scientific knowledge. 

From the first volume of the series, on the philosophy and conceptions 
of life held by the Greeks, are drawn many analogies, some of them of 
interest. Erigena and Hesiod stand for the heroic days of the older 
and the newer worlds. Locke is classed with Zeno; while in Berkeley 
and Leibnitz, singing the jubilant philosophy of the modern ' Bliitezeit,' 
is found a parallel to the ' Dithyrambus of Mind,' sounded by Anaxagoras 
in Periclean Athens. Kant (with Voltaire) is the modern Socrates, 
' der schlimmste Sophist ' ; to maintain respect for morality he insisted 
on the false presupposition of freedom, and, in general, aided to pro- 
duce the evils we now contend with, individualism and transcendental- 
ism. Fichte and the rest of the idealists, of course, correspond to Plato, 
standing as he did in the way of the Democritean interpretation of 
things. 

The author protests against the false assumption that results from 
the use of one word, like Christianity, to stand for many beliefs radically 
different. Different times have kept the generic name for religions that 
they successively formed to meet their different needs. Thus, to the 
Jews, Christ's teachings were a consolation. Paul, in giving them a 



